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families, and the preponderance of males, he shows, is the cause of 
numerous evils. On the other hand, he considers that there is no satis- 
factory evidence to prove that as a result of immigration crime has in- 
creased out of proportion to the increase in the adult population. If 
there has been a slight increase in the number of crimes of violence, and 
of those which may be roughly classed as " disorderly conduct," there 
has been no such growth in the relative number of " gainful offenses." 

The general conclusions of most value have to do, of course, with 
social and economic conditions. Careful study reveals the fact that the 
birth-rate in this country first began to decline appreciably about 1830, 
just the period when the effects of immigration began to be strongly felt, 
and that it diminished progressively with the swelling volume of the 
immigration current. As laborers, the author points out, the immi- 
grants are a body of picked men, since the physically and mentally de- 
ficient are weeded out by inspection; but there is no doubt that they 
have depressed the standard of living, and in the light of the decline of 
the native birth-rate the economic benefit of their presence is highly 
questionable. That a young and vigorous country should be dependent 
for its development upon a constant influx of foreigners the author con- 
siders " unthinkable " ; nor is there any apparent need for the immediate 
exploitation of all our resources. But whether economically advan- 
tageous or not, immigration has profoundly affected the distribution of 
wealth, widening the gap between rich and poor. Moreover, the high 
percentage of pauperism among the foreign-born adds to the burden of 
public and private relief, and from such relief the employer of labor 
ultiinately gets the most benefit. 

It is of the American significance of immigration that Mr. Fairehild 
writes most effectively, although his effort to secure a wider outlook 
is not wholly fruitless. The value of his conclusions, of course, de- 
pends not upon novelty, but rather upon the exactness of the statistical 
methods by which they are reached. The book is restrictionist in trend, 
but suggests no specific programme. 



Mexico, the Land of Unrest. By Henby Baerlein. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1913. 

Mr. Baerlein's book about Mexico is a good book, which, one feels, 
might easily have been a better book — and a shorter. Mr. Baerlein was 
special correspondent for the London Times; he is an experienced writer 
and traveler, and the author of several books about foreign countries. 
Reading what he has to say about Mexico, one acquires a considerable 
respect for his impartiality as well as for his skill in getting at the facts. 
One respects, too, the spirit in which he declines, almost contemptuously, 
it seems, the task of making a systematic whole out of material essen- 
tially chaotic. First-hand observations — however miscellaneous — ^have 
their value: and what thoroughness of investigation would suffice to lay 
bare the whole labyrinthine and subterranean history of Mexico under 
Diaz, and after? Mr. Baerlein is modest as to his facts, but pretentious, 
or at least perverse, in his mode of presenting them. His apparent dis- 
like of plain, uncomplicated, statement, and his love of sarcasm, are 
real obstacles to the reader. 
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His indictment of Porfirio Diaz is severe. The former president, avers 
Mr. Baerlein, systematically concealed the truth and suppressed the men 
who knew him too well. As long as possible his partisans, native and 
foreign, endeavored to keep the world in ignorance of real conditions in 
Mexico. However, opposition to the old regime gathered and strength- 
ened, and the revolution which finally swept all before it would have 
come sooner if Mexicans had not been so " long-suffering and contra- 
dictory." The sufficing causes that led to the outbreak were principally 
these: flagrant abuses of the legal system; Don Porfirio's habit of ignor- 
ing the semi-independence of the states, while he inflicted upon them 
despots cruder and crueller than himself; and finally the unsatisfactory 
economic condition of the whole Republic. A chapter upon Yucatan 
gives concrete instances of a state of affairs worse than may be readily 
imagined. For the most part the author is cautious of sweeping state- 
ments, and lets particulars stand for themselves. He succeeds in making 
us feel, however, that sweeping conclusions might be all too easily ren- 
dered convincing if one were disposed to rely upon all sorts of informa- 
tion. No one, he says in effect, can prove certain things about Mexico 
with mathematical certainty — ^but here is this case and that, sifted out 
of much material of the same sort. 

The book is unduly long; it reads as if it had been written, in the first 
instance, anyhow and anywhere, and afterward padded rather than blue- 
penciled. The Kiplingesque chapter upon " Diaz at the Door of Hell " 
is a rather sad affair, and there are other flights of rhetoric that could 
well be spared. Nevertheless, faulty but forceful in style, the narrative 
makes its impression. Mr. Baerlein keeps pounding away at the myth 
built up round Porfirio Diaz until little is left of it. " At the start," he 
fairly and once for all admits, "the methods of Diaz were justified; the 
country was in chaos, and the treasury was bare, the Constitution could 
not be regarded, and in fact one does not censure, one praises him, for 
his un-English statesmanship. A system tantamount to martial law was 
still applied to a community which had progressed; and in the last ten or 
a dozen years the autocrat was the center of a most corrupt and most 
oppressive oligarchy." The result of reading this book will be a more 
intelligent sympathy with Mexico and an increased disinclination to 
accept the " necessary evil " plea of her would-be dictators. After all, 
there are less than five hundred pages in the portentously thick volume, 
and in these pages there is enough of real interest to warrant an earnest 
effort to read them through. 



The Flowery Eepublic. By Frederick McCormick. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1913. 

Mr. McCormick is a war correspondent, and this is a war corre- 
spondent's book — the book of a man who has been in close touch with the 
events he describes. The author has had plenty of opportunity for ob- 
servation, time for reflection, evidenced by shrewd comment, but neither 
time nor material for the sort of philosophical and thoroughly informed 
discussion of Chinese events and character that we Tould like, but per- 
haps are none too likely to get from any source. 

The story is generally well told — despite a tendency to lapse into the 



